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SOME OBSERVATIONS AT WEEDSEED INN. 
BY ALTHEA R. SHERMAN. 


Not every person who enjoys the companionship of birds is 
permitted to go a-field every day, or even once each week. 
The majority of us must be content the greater part of the year 
with the bird study obtained in our own dooryards. It is the 
purpose of this article to refer to some of the bird items noted 
at Weedseed Inn. The latitude of this inn is that of 43° north. 


Its longitude is nearly that of 91° west from Greenwich, which 
locates a spot of prairie land six miles from the Mississippi - 
River and one mile and a half from the timber belt that borders 


that river. This bird hostelry covers a space of three acres, 
which embraces an orchard, meadow-land, and a portion of a 
ravine. The latter in spring and autumn is wet enough to en- 
tertain some of the water fowls. ’ 

Beginning with January the weather for six weeks is usually 
too severe and the location too exposed for the inn to entertain 
many birds. Until the last of December Blue Jays have usu- 
ally called almost every day, and occasionally a Hairy Wood- 
pecker has stopped for a meager lunch, and a mild spell has 
brought out a few Juncos. But the winter of 1903-4 was an ex- 
ception. Chickadees came often and pecked at some suet hung 
out for them. Flocks of Redpolls came several times and bird 
music was. furnished by a Northern Shrike that called often 
and announced his presence with one of his squeaky airs. 
Plum trees full of thorns, and a meadow full of mice with but 
little snow on the ground made Weedseed Inn a favorite cara- 
vansary for hinf. He was often seen impaling a mouse on a 
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thorn, and the hindquarters of his prey were some times found 
in the trees after he left. 

Toward the last of February the call of the Prairie Horned 
Lark comes up from the adjoining fields, and it is not long be- 
fore our Robins and Pheebes return to us. None of our birds 
have ever been marked, but a neighbor had a male Robin that 
“the fool with a gun” deprived of a foot. This bird with his 
mate for two years has nested in her yard. Will another spring- 
time bring him back is a problem soon to be solved. 

We feel very certain that some of our birds return vear after 
vear. Several Phoebes stay about for four or five weeks, but 
at nesting-time it is but one pair that remains to occupy the old 
nest in the barn that has been the birthplace of so many 
Pheebes. A crack in the flooring above the nest affords a fine 
opportunity for observing Dame Pheebe’s method of raising a 
family. She does a little refitting of the nest every spring, and 
on an early day in May lays her first egg. Every morning 
thereafter between five and nine o'clock an egg is added to the 
clutch until five jewel-like treasures are to be found. It has 
been, a source of interest to notice the variation in the periods 
of incubation ; that some broods remain longer in the nest than 
others ; that sometimes eight and again ten days elapse from 
the time the nest is deserted by the first brood before Phoebe 


lays the first egg of her second set. To watch her five little 
ones go to bed night after night on the lowest branch of an 
apple tree has been an interesting experience. Mr. Phoebe 
must have taken these voung ones to another summer resort, 


since they disappeared from Weedseed Inn about the time 
Mother Phcebe began her second sitting. 

For several vears this hostelry has been the home of a pair 
of Brown Thrashers. They arrive very early in May, and 
about the middle of that month the first egg is laid. For the 
past two seasons their first nest for the vear has been in a lilac 
bush about fifteen feet from the house; the same nest being 
occupied both vears. Possibly they might feel that ‘the world 
is out of joint” if no human being peeped into their nest each 
day. 

Then there is the Flicker’s hole in the barn. It has been 
there a long time, for it is remembered that he is now a large 
lad who as a little fellow once asked, “Doctor, where do the 
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Woodpeckers go when they go in the barn?” The hole gives 
entrance to a nesting-place four by fifteen inches with a depth 
of eighteen inches. This space is covered by a removable 
board in which is a peep-hole commanding a good view of the 
interior, a rare place for observation. The question of each 
vear is “What bird will take possession of the Flicker’s hole?” 
English Sparrows certainly will if not watched and routed. 
Sometimes a Flicker raises a brood there, another vear a Wren 
will raise two broods in one summer. The favorably located 
nests of Phoebe, Flicker, Wren, and Brown Thrasher have each 
vielded sufficient topics of interest for a story by itself. 

Many of the common birds nest about the place, but their 
nests are not always found. One vear a Bob-white had a nest 
containing fourteen eggs not more than ten feet from the 
plowed ground of the garden in which people worked daily. 
Unfortunately a mowing machine ran over the spot and de- 
stroved the nest before mankind discovered it. 

During migration days Weedseed Inn entertains its share of 
guests. Early in the spring one may look for a day now and 
then when a pair of Hermit Thrushes spends the whole day 
here, moving about until the gathering gloom of night hides 
them from view, but they are never seen the following day. 
On other days the maple trees are covered with Rusty Black- 
birds, enough to fill four and twenty pies, and the air is stirred 
with music, enough to fill a whole country side. For about a 
week in both spring and fall a dozen or more of Wilson's 
Snipe prod and paddle in the marshy spots of the ravine, and 
the question arises, “Are they not the same birds that tarry 
each season?” QOne spring day comes to mind when the trees 


fairly swarmed with warblers. I then had little experience in 


naming the birds and could identify but few of them. 

The hour in which I| identified the greatest number of birds 
was from 7:30 to 8:30 o'clock on September 24, 1904. Al- 
most all of them were seen from one window. The birds ob- 
served there were the Flicker, Phoebe, Blue Jay, English Spar- 
row, White-throated Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Meadowlark, 
Philadelphia Vireo, Bell’s Vireo, Myrtle Warbler, Palm Warb- 
ler, Brown Thrasher, House Wren, Chickadee, Bluebird and 
Robin. A few minutes after half past eight Vesper Sparrows 


and a Brown Creeper were seen, but a Catbird that nested in 
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the yard during the summer did not appear until later in the 
day. Add to this list of nineteen the birds seen during the six 
previous days of the week which were Black-billed Cuckoo, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, Baltimore Oriole, Goldfinch, American 
Redstart and White-breasted Nuthatch. This lot for one week 
was equalled in number on May 25, 1904, when twenty-six spe- 
cies of birds ‘were observed at Weedseed Inn. They were 
, Mourning Dove, Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Ruby- 
’ throated Hummingbird, Kingbird, Phoebe, Chebec, Biue Jay, 
Bobolink, Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird, Meadowlark, Bal- 
timore Oriole, English Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Swallow, White-eyed Vireo, Maryland Yellow- 
throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, Brown Thrasher, House Wren, 
Catbird, Bluebird, Robin, and another which could not be satis- 
factorily named. 

Early rising and a day devoted to observing the birds 
would, no doubt, secure a much longer list of bird guests for 
one day at this bird hostelry. A list of seventy-nine species 
named and many others that were not identified suggests in 
a limited degree what has been seen in one yard by a tyro in 
the dooryard study of birds. 


BREEDING HABITS OF PARULA WARBLER (Comp- 
sothlypis americana usnee@) IN NEW JERSEY. 
BY MARK L, C. WILDE. 
Parula Warblers are very common during the breeding 


' geason, in suitable localities, throughout the lower half of the 


state of New Jersey. Commencing at Brown’s Mills, on the 
Rancocas Creek, situated in Burlington county some fourteen 
iniles east of Mount Holly, and journeying southward to the 
Delaware Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, these birds can be found 
breeding on the edge of all swamps, streams, lakes, ponds, and 
mill dams, where there is a fairly good growth of that bearded 
lichen (Usnea barbata), which many of the south Jerseymen 
deign to call “Beard-Moss.” 

While the climatic conditions, to a very large extent, may 
be responsible for the presence and growth of this so-calle:l 
“Beard-Moss,” one thing is certain, and that is, this lichen 
absolutely controls the distribution of the Parula Warbler, as 
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far as the state of New Jersey is concerned. Wherever there 
is an abundant growth of Usnea barbata a colony of these 
beautiful warblers will be found breeding, for, strange as it 
may seem, they construct their nests in it, build their nests of 
it, and they search in and around it for insects, on all the 
trees, bushes, and vines, where it grows. 

Before proceeding further I wish to say a few things rela- 
tive to this lichen (Usnea barbata). I shall hereafter call it 
“Beard-Moss,” only because that name has been associated in 
my mind for so many years, in connection with Parula Warb- 
lers. It therefore comes to me more naturally than any other 
name possibly could. “Beard-Moss’’ must be seen tc be ap- 
preciated. 

It is a long, stringy, or hairlike-growth, grayish- 
green in color, and when covered with dew or moistened by 
the rain, it feels quite soit and is pleasant to the touch. In 
the dampened condition it gives you the impression of elastici- 
tv; so much so that I have often tried to make it stretch, as it 
should were it composed of rubber. It grows in a tangled mass 
the lower strands only being combed out, as it were, and left 
to float in the passing breeze. It grows on the tree limbs, and 
is thick in proportion to the thickness of the limb from which 
it hangs, excepting when it grows on vines or bushes where 
the twigs are close together; then the whole growth is 4 
solid mass of “Beard-Moss.” In New Jersey it thrives best 
on the lower limbs of the trees and on smaii bushes and vines 
near the surface water of the swamps, streams, or mill ponds, 
and in the lakes or ponds it mostly grows at the “head,” or 
upper ends, where the water, coming down, empties into these 
bodies of water. 

Imagine being at the “head” of one of these ponds, where 
all the trees and bushes are draped and festooned wlth this 
beautiful growth, and here, on the warm summer days, you are 
amid the Parula Warblers on their ideal breeding grounds. 

The growth of the “Beard-Moss” at Brown’s Mills is very 
scant as compared with the growth along the Maurice River 
up to about Willow Grove pond, located in eastern Salem 
county, and even here it is not nearly so abundant as in lower 
Cumberland, Atlantic, and Cape May counties. The farther 
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south you go the thicker will be the growth of the “Beard- 
Moss,” hence the Parulas are more abundant. 

Parula Warblers breed in colonies, owing to the “Beard- 
Moss” occurring in separate and distinct patches, where condi- 
tions are most favorable to its growth. Some of the ponds 
where I once found many of their nests, are now almost de- 
serted, simply because the mill-dams have broken, or the wa- 
ter has been drained off, causing the “Beard-Moss” to dry up 
and die, and the Parulas have taken up quarters in some other 
neighboring locality where Usnea barbata thrives more luxu- 
riantly. 

Parula Warblers arrive from the South in the lower por- 
tion of the state about the first of May, apparently already 
paired, and within about ten days or two weeks nest building 
has begun. Full sets of fresh eggs are usualy deposited in 
Cape May county by May 20th, while further north, at Brown’s 
Mills, Burlington county, the date would be about June Ist. 

Almost all of the many nests I have examined contained 
four eggs. I have never found over four, but occasionally 
some nests contain but three. It will therefore be seen that 
four eggs constitute a full set under normal conditio.s. 

On several occasions I have spent from seven to ten days 
at a time right among these Warblers on their breeding ground, 
from early morning until dusk, and by not distrubing their 
nests, they have become so accustomed to my presence as ‘to 
take little notice of me. I have moved along slowly and quiet- 
ly in my boat, passing in and around the bushes and trees 
containing their nests, often within three or four feet of the 
sitting birds. The feeding birds were likewise just as un- 
concerned as those which were incubating their eggs. 

Nests can be found from the border to the middle of the 
mill-ponds and open swamps, and may be looked for any- 
where from under the tip of an outstretched or drooping 
branch, to against the tree trunk, or in the smaller bushes ; and 
from one foot above the water to twenty feet high. Gener- 
ally, however, on account of the “Beard-Moss” growing more 
abundantly on the lower branches of the trees and on the bush- 
es, five feet may be considered the average height. 

The females alone attended to the construction of the nest, 
while the males were leisurely feeding in and around the tan- 
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gled moss-covered branches, often clinging to them upside 
down in Chickadee fashion, reaching here and there for lurk- 
ing insects, and flying a short distance, they would pause for 


a moment to emit their sweet song. 

The nest is invariably placed in a hanging position. The 
female usually selects a tree or bush in which the “Beard- 
Moss” grows quite thickly, and here, within the tufts, she 
loops and weaves together the inside particles of moss, form- 
ing a beautiful nest, much resembling the style of the Balti- 
more Orioles, only of course on a very much smaller scale. 
The bird is careful that the moss shall be left hanging in its 
natural way from the bottom and sides of the nest, and often 
so conceals it that it can only be found by close and careful 
searching. Into the structure the bird then carries thread-like 
particles of the moss collected from some near-by tree. I have 
never known them to use moss from the tree or bush in which 
their nest is built for lining purposes. 

*Beard-Moss” is used exclusively by some Parulas in lining 
their nests, while others add a few horse-hairs and a yellow 
down which is taken from the stems of swamp ferns. The 
nest is very compact and closely woven, occasionally having a 
few pine-needles stuck into it around the outside, probably to 
help support and pin it to the hanging particles of moss. 

The entrance, which is always on a level with the top of 
the bowl, is made through the moss on the side, very often 
directly under the limb where the moss is parted. The walls 
of the bowl, being at least half an inch in thickness, form a plat- 
form which is sometimes flattened out, resembling a small mat, 
on which the bird rests when entering or leaving the nest. 
Some nests have two or more entrances, either left as peep 
windows for escape. or unintentionally caused by the thinness 
of the moss above the bowl. I have examined a few nests 
where the entrance was made from the top, the nest having 
been suspended either between two twigs, or between the trunk 
of a tree and an adjoining tuft; but such cases as these are 
rare, and may be considered departures from their regular 
stvle of building. From a very large number of nests of this 
species examined during the past ten vears, nearly all were 
entirely or partly roofed over, with the entrances from the 
sides, as previously described. One nest collected some vears 
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ago, was suspended from a two-inch limb, containing little or 
no moss outside of that of which the nest was constructed ; but 
this I do not consider a typical nest. 

The inside measurements of the nests vary, ranging from 
about one and a half to two inches both in depth and diameter. 

The eggs show a remarkable variation both in size and shape. 
They have a white ground color, and are more heavily dotted 
with reddish brown and lilac at the larger ends, often forming 
a ring around them. 

Camden, N. J. 


SUMMER BIRDS OF SUMMIT (UNION COUNTY), 
NEW JERSEY, AND VICINITY. 


BY LA RUE K. HOLMES. 


Summit is located on the crest of the Second Mountain, at an 
elevation varying from 300 to 520 feet above sea level. The 
surrounding hills were at one time well wooded, but most of 
the timber now standing is of recent growth, only a few small 
tracts of virgin forest now remain and these are being rap- 
idly cut. The cover is for the most part deciduous, there being 
but few groves of coniferous trees in this neighborhood that [ 
know of. The ground is furrowed in every direction by 
streams, mostly of a small size and a river (the Passaic), runs 
through the center of the territory covered by this list. Several 
fresh-water swamps of considerable area are within walking 
distance of Summit and are frequently visited. 

As will be seen from the list, Summit is located between the 
Carolinian and Alleghanian zones; and such Carolinian birds 
as Bzolophus bicolor, Thryothorus ludovicianus, Icteria vi- 
rens; and Alleghanian birds as Dendroica pensylvanica, Ha- 


bia ludoviciana, etc., are found breeding here. 

1. Aix sponsa. Wood Duck.—A rare summer resident, formerly 
more common. A pair succeeded in rearing a brood of 8, this last 
summer (1904) within three miles of Summit. The parent birds 
with the young were seen daily by many people and were appar- 
ently devoid of fear. 

2. Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern—A rare summer 
resident in the large fresh-water marshes. I only know of three 
nests having been found. 
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3. Ardetta exilis. Least Bittern. A summer resident, probably 
rare. I have no nesting record. 

4. Butorides virescens. Green Heron. A rather common summer 
resident in all suitable localities. Never more than one pair breed- 
ing in a woods (?). 

5 Nycticorax n. nzvius. Black-crowned Night Heron. A large 
colony of these birds was formerly located in this vicinity; but 
after having been attacked many times by plume hunters and 
eggers, was finally broken up. I have no recent record of its hav- 
ing bred in this section. 

6. Rallus elegans. King Rail. A nest containing nine eggs of 
this species was found in the Great Swamp several years ago. It 
may breed there regularly. 

7. Philohela minor. Woodcock. A rather rare summer resident. 
Breeds early in the spring. Nests have been found while snow was 
yet on the ground. 

8. Bartramia longicauda. Bartramian Sandpiper. A very rare 
summer resident. I know of but one field inhabited by this bird 
and as a rule two pairs of birds breed there each season. 

9. Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. A rather rare summer 
resident; breeding chiefly in low-lying corn fields; at least that is 
where nests have most often been found. 

10. Colinus virginianus. Bob-white. Formerly common. Now 2 
rare summer resident, but seems to be increasing in the lest year 
or two. 

11. Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse. The same may be said of 
this, as of the preceding species. 

12. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. Rare. Some years 
more common than others. 

13. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. A few pairs breed in the 
larger fresh-water marshes. 

14. Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. A very rare summer 
resident. 

15. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s Hawk. The nest of this species 
is met with more often than that of A. velox, and judging from indi- 
viduals seen I should say it was much more common. 

16. Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. A very rare summer resi- 
dent and becoming rarer with the cutting of the virgin forests on 
the higher hills. 

17. Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. Our commonest 
breeding hawk. 

18. Buteo latissimus. Broad-winged Hawk. A very rare sum- 
mer resident. 

19. Faico sparverius. Am. Sparrow Hawk. A not uncommon 
summer resident; next to B. lineatus in point of numbers. 

20. Strix pratincola. Am. Barn Owl. An extremely rare sum- 
mer resident. I know of but one nest having been found and have 
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a record of five young birds not fully feathered having been caught 
in a trap set for hawks and owls in a pasture. 

21. Asio wilsonianus. Am. Long-eared Owl. A rare summer res- 
ident. 

22. Syrnium varium. Barred Owl. Formerly a rather common 
resident but now rapidly disappearing. 

23. Megascops asio. Screech Owl. A not uncommon resident; 
rapidly decreasing in numbers. 

24. Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl. Never common, but 
now almost entirely exterminated locally. I doubt if a pair breeds 
nearer than ten miles of Summit. It has, however, been captured, 
during the early winter (December and January) in steel traps set 
on posts in meadows near Summit within the last year or two, and 
it may breed in the wilder portion of the county. 

25. Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. A rather com- 
mon summer resident; more abundant some years than others. 

26. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo. Not as 
common as the preceeding, and equally erratic. 

27. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. A rather common sum- 
mer resident; nesting in all suitable localities. 

28. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker. A rather rare sum- 
mer resident. 

29. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woodpecker. A 
common summer resident. 

30. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Red-headed Woodpecker. Lo- 
cally common. 

31. Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. The commonest 
breeding woodpecker. 

32. Antrotosmus vociferus. Whip-poor-will. Formerly a common 
summer resident, but I have no record of any having been seen in 
the summer for the past fifteen years. 

33. Chaetura pelagica. Chimney Swift. An abundant summer 
resident. 

34. Trochilus colubris. Ruby-thrcated Hummingbird. A com- 
mon summer resident. 

35. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. A common summer resident. 

36. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. Rather common 
in woodland. 

37. Sayornis phoebe. Phcebe. An abundant summer resident. 

38. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee. A common summer resi- 
dent in woodland. 

39. Empidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher. A rather rare sum- 
mer resident. 

40. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. Abundant. 

41. Corvus brachyrhynchos. American Crow. Abundant. 

42. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink. Locally common. Ap- 
parently decreasing in numbers. 
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43. Molothrus ater. Cowbird. Common. 

44. Agelaius phoeniceus.. Red-winged Blackbird. Abundant in 
the fresh-water marshes. 

45. Sturnella magna. Meadowlark. Common. 

46. Icterius spurius. Orchard Oriole. Locally rare. 

47. Icterus galbula. Baltimore Oriole. Common; breeding even 
in the heart of the city. 

48. Quiscalus quiscula. Purple Grackle. Common. Breeds in 
colonies in conifers. 

49. Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. Abundant everywhere. 

50. Astragalinus tristis. American Goldfinch. Common. 

51. Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow. Abundant in the set- 
tled portions; rare in rural districts. 

52. Spizella pusilla. Field Sparrow. Abundant summer resident. 

53. Melospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow. Abundant sum- 
mer resident. 

54. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. Abundant summer 
resident. 

55. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. Common summer res- 
ident. ; 

56. Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal. A rare summer resident; 
only two or three records. 

57. Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. A common 
summer resident. 

58. Passerina cyanea. Indigo Bunting. A rather common sum- 
mer resident. 

59. Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager. A common summer 
resident. 

60. Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. Formerly common; 
has now entirely disappeared. 

61. Chelidon erythrogaster. Barn Swallow An abundant sum- 
mer resident. 

€2. Riparia ripara. Bank Swallow. Never very common, but 
now entirely extirpated. 

63. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Rough-winged Swallow. A very 
rare summer resident. 

64. Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. A common summer 
resident. 

65. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant summer res- 
ident. 

66. Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo. Rather rare. 

67. Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Vireo. Common along 
streams. 

68. Mniotilta varia. Black-and-white Warbler. Rather rare. 

69. Helmitherus vermivorus. Worm-eating Warbler. An ex- 
tremely rare summer resident. 

70. Helminthophila pinus. Blue-winged Warbler. A common 
summer resident. 
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71. Dendroica zstiva. Yellow Warbler. Common summer resi- 
dent. 

72. Dendroica pensylvanica. Chestnut-sided Warbler. Rare 
summer resident; but apparently increasing as a summer resident. 

73. Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-bird. Commonest breeding war- 
bler. 

74. Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla. Northern Yellow-throat. 
Common summer resident. 

75. Icteria virens. Yellow-breasted Chat. Rather common sum- 
mer resident. 

-76. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. A very rare sum- 
mer resident; but one record. 

77. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catbird. Abundant summer res- 
ident. 

78. Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher. Common summer 
resident. 

79. Thryothorus ludovicianus. Carolina Wren. A very rare 
summer resident; but two records. 

80. Troglodytes aédon. House Wren. Rather common. 

81. Cistothorus stellaris. Short-billed Marsh Wren. Locally 
common; breeds in a very restricted area. 

82. Cistothorus palustris. Long-billed Marsh Wren. Locally 
common in fresh-water marshes and along Passaic river. 

83. Sitta carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch. Common. 

84. Bzeolophus bicolor. Tufted Titmouse. Rare; becoming more 
common. 

85. Parus atricapillus. Chickadee. Common. 

86. Turdus mustelinus. Wood Thrush. Abundant. 

87. Turdus fuscescens. Wilson’s Thrush. Rather common. 

88. Merula migratoria. Robin. Abundant. 

89. Sialia sialis. Bluebird. Abundant. 


The foregoing list I believe to be fairly complete; there are 
however, several birds whose status, as far as this locality is 
concerned, I am in doubt of, and have thought it best to elim- 
inate them from the list. 

It will of course be understood that the relative abundance 
of birds mentioned in this list is applicable to the breeding sea- 


son only. 
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AN UNUSUAL FLIGHT OF HAWKS IN 1858. 





BY RUTHVEN DEANE, 






The <ollowing letter is not only of interest in itself, but the 
fact that it is addressed to Audubon’s two sons, John Wood- 
house and Victor Gifford, adds to its historical value. While 
it is well known that there are conspicuously large migrations 
of hawks every spring and fall, when birds are almost con- 
tinually in sight and at times lasting several consecutive days, 







yet such a one as here described quite reminds us of the enor- 
mous flights of the Passenger Pigeon in the early days, as re- 
lated by Audubon and Wilson. 

As to the thirteen specimens shot being those of the Gos- 
hawk, would seem most unlikely, as all authorities for the state 
quote the species, not only as a winter visitor, but one of quite 









rare occurrence. 
| am much indebted to Miss M. R. Audubon, who has re- 






cently presented me with this letter: 
“Crncti, Sept. 27th, .1858. 






“My Dear Sirs, 

I wish to communicate an important fact in natural history, 
never known to me before, and which I would hardly have 
believed, had it not been witnessed by an old friend, who is a 
good observed of nature—Mr. G. C. Coney '—in whose ve- 
racity I can place the most implicit confidence. 

“On the 17th inst., at 8 o'clock A. M., he went out with his 
gun, when he happened to see, what he considered a rather 
large flock of hawks, but upon casting his eyes around, he saw 
as far as he could see a continuous stream of them coming. 

“This flock was about 40 yards in width, and took by his 
watch one and a half hours to ‘pass. 

“They came from N. N.E. and flew $.S.W. They sailed 
in a direct line with extended wings, but at certain distances 
some of them kept wheeling around and around in a circle, and 
were joined by others, while some of them floated off again 
with the main stream. 

“He shot two of them which were a little lower than the rest. 
As it was such an unusual sight, when he saw them he im- 
mediately ran and shouted for some of the neighbors, who all 
witnessed the facts. 

'George C. Coney, St. Marys, Ohio. An enthusiastic and well 
known sportsman, as well as a keen observer of birds. Died sev- 


eral years ago. 
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“The place where this occurred was on a great reservoir in 
Mercer County, Ohio, midway between St. Mary’s and Celina. 
This body of water feeds the Miami Canal, is ten miles long, 
and from three to five miles in width. During the summer 
season there are always some of these hawks—a smaller spe- 
cies—and also a few of a much larger kind—are always about 
there. Owing to the facility of procuring their food, as there 
are a great many young ducks, squirrels, etc., they also do 
great damage to the farmers’ chickens. One friend had up- 
wards of one hundred young chickens and only forty-five are 
now remaining. 

“He shot thirteen of the species in controversy, which ac- 
cording to his description must have been the Goshawk (As- 
tur palumbarius) and also shot many of the other two kinds 
during this summer, but never saw more than from two to ten 
(the highest number) in one flock together before. 

“Such migration of hawks I believe was never heard of be- 
_ fore, and the question is will they do so annually? and in day 

or night time. If the first, I should think they would have 
been seen before. 

“T was on the prairies in August, grouse were scarce, owing 
to the first brood being nearly all destroyed by the heavy rains 
in May.and June,, when these level prairies were all under 
water. The young ducks, however, were very plenty. When 
will Agassiz be out with his fish? 

Truly vours, 
J. S. UNzicKeEr.' 


“Messrs. J. W. and V. G. Audubon, N. Y.” 
*Dr. J. S. Unzicker, Cincinnati, Ohio. Born August 11, 1812, 


died April 18, 1876. A prominent physician, an ardent sportsman, 
and lover of birds, and had been personally acquainted with Au- 


dubon and his sons. 


A TRIP TO GARDINER’S ISLAND. 
that my wish was realized. 


BY FRANK BRUEN. 


It would be presumptuous for me to try to write up the 
birds of Gardiner’s Island after the admirable article contrib- 
uted by Mr. Frank M. Chapman to the Nov.-Dec. (1903) 
number of Bird-Lore; but it would be nearly impossible to 
visit Gardiner’s Island and write nothing at all. Ever since 
reading the above-mentioned article, I have had a consuming 
desire to visit the island; but it was not until June 17, 1904, 
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The approach, of Mr. Ford and myself, to the island was 
not in the romantic fashion described by Mr. Chapman, but 
in an intermittent gasoline boat from Saybrook Point, Conn. 

Beaching our boat we found what proved to be the best 
camping spot on the island; it was also richest in the number 
of bird species. Although three o’clock in the afternoon when 
we landed, nevertheless, thirty-four (34) species of birds were 
noted in the immediate vicinity. 

Our stay from June 17th to 21st was all too short to proper- © 
ly cover the island in detail, but still we felt that we had seen 
a great deal. Most of the birds mentioned by Mr. Chapman 
were seen ; all, I believe, excepting the Wood Duck, Woodcock, 
and Indigo Bunting; and in addition to his list were the Great 
Blue Heron and Red-tailed Hawk. The latter was seen three 
different davs—an Ishmaelite among birds, for every feathered 
creature was against him. When first seen our attention was 
attracted by his “exhaust steam” scream as he went off, chased 
by Purple Grackles. The next day at another part of the 
island some Grackles and Ospreys were after him, and the third 
day some Crows were after him. He kept in the virgin forests 
as much as possible. It was a question in our minds whether 
he was trying to live there or wished to leave the island but 
could not owing to the vigilance of the Ospreys. 

The Osprey display was simply amazing to us who had never 
seen them at such close quarters nor in such abundance. Most 
of the nests examined had young birds from one to ten days 
old as nearly as we could judge; a few had eggs only or 
eggs and just hatched young. On the beach at one place were 
four nests, placed on the ground, in a distance of 700 feet; 
one nest had so little material in it that it compared closely, 
except in size, with the most elaborate(?) of the terns’ nests. 
We noted 78 nests of the Osprey in use, but undoubtedly there 
were as many more on the island. At one time 38 Ospreys 
were in sight, counting those easily seen on their nests and 
those in the air. 

In the two tern colonies 35 nests containing 89 eggs were 
found: without making an exhaustive search. The south col- 
ony is really two, being divided by an inlet in which the water 
was too deep to wade at the time of our visit, or more nests 
would have been recorded. One nest had four eggs, but most 
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of them had three eggs; others of one or two eggs each were 
probably not vet complete. 

We found the English Sparrows and Purple Grackles nest- 
ing in the crannies of the Ospreys’ nests. The sight of the 
3ritishers in the depths of the virgin forests was a most un- 
welcome one to us. 

To us the Grackles, which were abundant, formed the one bad 
feature of the island bird life ; for they seemed to be continua’ 
“upon the watch to prey upon the young and eggs of the smaller 
birds. Many times as we passed through the woodland paths 
(one cannot go outside of them owing to the dense growth of 
green or cat briers), Ovenbirds, Redstarts .etc., would scold us 
for coming near their nests or young; and almost immediately 
the Grackles would be seen slipping up to see what they could 
find. 

A storm the last day of our stay on the island prevented our 
looking for the Great Blue Herons’ nests. 

A novelty to us was the constant chatter of the Yellow-breast- 
ed Chat at night. Almost the first bird to greet us after we land- 
ed, he kept it up all night excepting an interval between 8 anc 
10 o'clock; whenever Mr. Ford or | awoke during the night 
he was going full blast. 

We were disappointed in the length of our list for the 
island, for we could have found a larger number of species with 
the same effort, at home; but the special features of the list 
more than made up for its shortness. We missed our Yellow- 
throated and Warbling Vireos, Purple Finches, Whip-poor- 
wills, Blue Jays, Bobolinks, Phoebes, and House Wrens, anc 
some others,—to be sure some of them may have been there 
but missed by us. But one pair of Bluebirds was seen. No 
Least Flycatcher was seen or heard, but he seems to vanish or 
lose his voice at about this time even in Connecticut 

We feel under many obligations to Mr. Gardiner, the owner 
of the island, for his courtesy in allowing us to camp there. 


Subjoined is a list of the birds noted :— 


Downy Woodpecker, 4. 
White-breasted Nuthatch; few seen. 
Chickadee; few seen. 

American Goldfinch; few seen. 
American Crow; abundant. 
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33. 
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Song Sparrow; common.’ 

Red-tailed Hawk, 1. 

Bobwhite; common. 

Herring Gull; 12 or 13 seen. 
Meadowlark; 6 seen. 

Bluebird, 2. 

Robin; common about the homestead only. 
Red-winged Blackbird; common. 

Purple Grackle; abundant. 

Cedar Waxwing, 1. 

Northern Flicker, 4. 

Field Sparrow; few seen. Sheep graze too close for cover, 
Belted Kingfisher. rather common. 
Cowbird, 3. 

Savanna Sparrow; 10 seen. 

Chipping Sparrow; 2 seen. 

Barn Swallow; few near barns. 
Chimney Swift, 3. 

Towhee; fairly common. 

Black and White Warbler; 3 seen. 
Brown Thrasher; several. 

Spotted Sandpiper; fairly common. Saw crow carry off a 
one. 

Bank Swallow; several large colonies. 
Catbird; fairly common. 

Northern Yellow-throat; common. 
Oven-bird; common. 

Yellow Warbler; common. 

Wood Thrush; fairly common. 

Red-eyed Vireo; common. 

Baltimore Oriole; 2 seen. 

Kingbird; few seen. 

American Redstart; fairly common. 
Yellow-breasted Chat; 2 seen. 
Black-billed Cuckoo; few seen. 

Scarlet Tanager, 1. 

Grasshopper Sparrow, 9. 

Crested Flycatcher; fairly common. 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1. 
White-eyed Vireo, 2. 3 
Northern Parula Warbler; 7 noted where usnea moss grew. 
Wood Pewee; common. 

Nighthawk, 4. 

Green Heron; fairly common. 
Black-crowned Night Heron; common. 
English Sparrow; common. 

Osprey; abundant. 
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Orchard Oriole, 1. 
Common Tern, 200. 
Black Duck, 2. 
Carolina Wren, 3. 
Great Blue Heron, 5. 
Bald Eagle, 1. 
English Pheasant, 20. 
Piping Plover, 5. 


NESTING OF THE GRASSHOPPER SPARROW IN 
SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY J. WARREN JACOBS. 


The Yellow-winged Sparrow (Conturniculus savannarunt 
passerinus) is distributed in limited numbers, during the nest- 
ing season, throughout Greene county, in the extreme south- 
western corner of Pennsylvania. Their favorite resorts are in 
the hillside fields and along the low ridges. In pasture fields, 
not too cleanly kept, and where the wild “sink field” mats its 
frail vines through the carpet of blue grass, the birds choose a 


site for a nest. Not every apparently good field has its pair of 
birds, and indeed one may pass through several such fields with- 
out hearing the song of this bird or flushing the female from her 
nest. However, it must not be inferred from this that birds 
have not escaped notice, or that a nest has not been passed 
without the sitting bird taking flight. 

The bird itself is very shy; its song pleasing, but not dis- 
tinguishable a very great distance, being easily drowned by 
the rattle of numerous ever-singing chats and the medley of 
a dozen other species which haunt the neglected fields. The 
female is a close sitter, not leaving her post until almost 
trampled upon. This makes nest-seeking very tedious; and 
the apparent scarcity of this species renders uncertain the re- 
sult of a careful search. 

One of the very first nests new to me was of this species, 
and stumbled upon accidentally on top of the ridge overlook- 
ing my home town, away back in the ’80s, in about the second 
year of my bird studies. The old bird fluttered from under my 
feet and darted down over the hill to a brier clump. It was a new 
bird to me then, but I got a fairly good look at it; and a year 
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or two later, when the little first Edition of “Davies’ Nest and 
Eggs” came out, I cleared up the identity, which, by the way, 
was made easier by the fact that no other sparrow, having sim- 
ilar nests and eggs, was likely to be found here. The eggs, I 
discovered, after getting home, were badly incubated, and [ 
lost them at the end of the blow-pipe. 

Several years went by without this bird or its nest coming 
under my observation; and when, in 1893, I was preparing a 
colléction of Pennsylvania eggs for, exhibition at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, I almost grieved over the loss of this set, byt 
the species was represented by a set of three eggs from New 
Jersey. A bird apparently so rare, I thought, could be found 
nesting only by chance, and after several fruitless hunts, I 
gave up hope of ever replacing the lost set. Thus the matter 
stood for some years, when a friend brought me a nest and 
five eggs of a sparrow, unknown to him, which he had found 
by accidentally stepping against a bunch of grass, flushing the 
bird. These proved to be eggs of the Yellow-winged. The 
eggs were fresh, and were found on July 8, 1898, in a pasture 
field about six miles west of Waynesburg. The composition 
of the nest was of grass and grass-rootlets, lined with fine 
grass. Measurements: Outside diameter, 4.5 in.; inside, 2.5 
in. Outside depth, 2.0 in.; inside, 1.3 in. It was sunken in the 
ground and well concealed by the tuft of grass. 

Comparing these eggs with two sets taken lately by myself, 
I find them to be much smaller, and exhibiting a less mottled 
appearance where the markings are thickest, which is in the 
form of a broken wreath around the larger end of each. The 
ground color is pure white, which is the case with the other 
two sets mentioned, and the predominating color of the mark- 
ings is burnt sienna, intermixed with fewer blotches of laven- 
der and heliotrope purple. In shape they are broad or rounded 
ovate, and measure .73x.56, .72x.56, .71x.56, .67x.54, and .69x 
56 inch, 

The finding of this set of Yellow-winged Sparrow revived 
my old enthusiasm to find the bird nesting. Therefore, dur- 
ing the next few years, I spent many hours in fruitless,search, 
until June 21, 1903, when, as on my first discovery, I acci- 
dentally flushed a bird from her nest sunken in the ground 
and well concealed by “sink field” vines, in a neglected field 
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on the side of a hill. I was returning home in the evening, 
after a day spent in the woods, and in crossing this field I 
stepped entirely over*the nest before the old bird fluttered out 
and took refuge in a brier clump. The eggs, four in number, 
were fresh, and are rather heavily marked, the blotches form- 
ing a solid wreath around the larger ends of three and a mot- 
tled cap on the fourth; the colors being vinaceous-cinnamon, 
vinaceous, lavender, heliotrope purple, and burnt sienna—the 
first predominating. Elliptical-ovate in shape, and measure 
.78x.58, .79x.58, .79x.60, and .78x.57 inch. 

The last nest found by me was on July 21, 1903, and like 
others, was stumbled upon quite accidentally. I was out ber- 
ry-picking with my nephew and some of his young friends, 
when one of the party called my attention to a bird he had 
just flushed at his feet. Seeing it was a Yellow-winged Spar- 
row, I began a search for its nest, and soon found it quite near 
to where the boy was standing. It was composed wholly of 
grass and was placed in a depression five inches deep. It con- 
tained four eggs in which embryos were beginning to form. 
The same description of coloring given for the last will an- 
swer for this set, except that the mottled cap is lacking. They 
are also slightly more pointed than the last. Size: .81x.61, 
81x.62, .80x.60, and .78x.61 inch. 

Taking the dates into consideration, this bird probably raises 
but one brood in this part of its range, and its nesting period 
extends throughout June and July, with care of young some- 
times reaching into August. 


(some NOTES ON MICHIGAN WARBLERS. ) 


BY J. CLAIRE Woop, 


There is a certain piece of thick woods here covering about 
twenty acres of ground. Its exact location is Private Claim 
49, Ecore township, Wayne county. The more dense portions 
are free of undergrowth, but in places the forest floor is con- 
cealed *by the thickest kind of brush tangle. Elm, red oak, 
maple, beech, butternut, chestnut and sycamore abound in the 
order named. A luxuriant growth of wild grape vines is a 
characteristic feature of the butternut section and near the 
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easterly end is a second growth of paw paw trees while be- 
yond the easterly margin lie low swampy bush lands with open- 
ings grown to marsh grass. The woods is long and narrow 
and divided its entire length by a county drain six feet deep 
and twenty broad at the top. As no other timber of a similar 
nature exists in the neighborhood this is a favorite resting 
place and resort for the woodland migrants. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the approximate time of de- 
parture and relative abundance of the late warblers I devoted 
what days I could spare to this woods and worked it so thor- 
oughly that it is doubtful if any species escaped notice. Octo- 
ber 23 was the last day I-searched this woods, but the warblers 
were gone except the Myrtle and one Northern Yellow-throat. 
As, in the question of identification, the greater importance is 
attached to specimens secured a * indicates that one or more 
were taken on the date to which it is prefixed. The numbers 
exceeding 25 were estimated, but all less than that were 


counted. 


Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1904 28 2 6 16 
Black gnd White Warbler 
Nashville Warbler *] 
Western Parula Warbler *12 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler *6 
Bay-breasted Warbler *6§ 
Black-poll Warbler 3 *125 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler - +] 
Connecticut Warbler 
Mourning Warbler 
Northern Yellow-throat 
American Redstart 
Oven-bird . 
Water-Thrush 1 


Two Rose-breasted Grosbeaks* were noted on the 25th. A 
few Olive-backed and about 50 Grey-cheeked Thrushes were 
observed on the 28th. Green-crested Flycatchers* were last 
seen on the 2d; also Catbirds, Red-eved Vireos* and Scarlet 
Tanagers.* The Blue-headed Vireos were common inclusive 
of the 2d. but only one on the 6th. Last Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
on latter date. 

About three o'clock one foggy morning early in September, 
1887, large numbers of the Myrtle Warblers were congregated 
about the electric light tower at the corner of Woodward and 
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Adams avenues of this city. There were also smaller numbers 
at the next tower but, although they appeared to fly against 
the glass, none were injured. At the other tower, however, 
the birds kept falling at the rate of about one per minute. [ 
returned at eight o’clock and started to count the dead but soon 
give it up. It is sufficient to say that there were five or six 
bushels of them. They were all Myrtles with the exception 
of one Field Sparrow. 


SOME APRIL AND MAY WORK SUGGESTED. 


During the season of migration we are so occupied with 
the movements of the birds northward that we generally for- 
get that there are other sides to bird study. When do the 
different species of birds begin to build their nests? How 
long does it take a pair to complete a nest? Are the eggs de- 
posited on successive days? How long is the period of incu- 
bation? Do both birds take part in the incubation, or does 
one sit continuously while the other feeds her, or how is it? 
How rapidly do the young grow, and when do they léave the 
nest? When do the feathers first appear, and how are the 
downs attached to them? Do the birds use the old nest a sec- 
ond time, and if so do they remodel it, clean it, or use it as 
the young left it? How do the old birds feed the young dur- 
ing the first few days after hatching? These, and a host of 
other questions can be answered by anybody who can and is 
willing to give some time to watching nests that may be so 
placed that they can be seen at close range. Have an eye to 
your immediate surroundings in addition to specially favored 
places where you love to go. Prove that the slur often aimed 
at amateur field work is not applicable in your case at least. 
Such work needs to be done. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The editor has Mr. Frank L. Burns to thank for collecting a con- 
siderable part of the copy for this issue. 


The next number will contain two local lists of more than usual 
interest to readers in general. Carefully prepared loca] lists are 
always in demand. 


The editor’s headquarters will remain at 5623 Drexel avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., until further notice in the June number. Correspondence 
relating to advertising, subscriptions, and articles intended for 


print should be addressed to him there, but letters of request for 
sample copies or back numbers will receive prompt attention if 
addressed to Oberlin, Ohio. 


It is not too early to be thinking about the May migration work. 
In spite of the splendid record made last year there is plenty of 
room for a better record yet. Study the weather map, if you have 
opportunity, and with its help select the best day and then work 
your field to your fullest capacity. Put your locality and your work 
in the first rank for wealth of bird life during the migrations. The 
editor cannot promise to print al] “All Day” lists, but he will gladly 
print a list of those who make such lists with the number of species 
recorded if each person will send his list for inspection and possible 
tabulation. 


In Bird Lore for November-December, Mr. Ernest Tompson Seton 
in introducing an excellent outline for the study of birds, writes in 
substance that the time has gone by when adequate good can re- 
sult from ordinary collecting in well-known regions and that the 
experts of our museums, knowing the value of birds as they do, 
better than any other class of men, are the only ones who should 
be allowed to collect’ bird skins to-day. Just what is meant by 
ordinary collecting is not apparent, yet the student seeking to faith- 
fully carry out his suggestions will find it expedient if not absolute- 
ly necessary to good work in fully one-quarter of the thirty-one sub- 
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heads offered, to take life occasionally. Were the museums Many 
times as numerous as they are at present, there would still be 
many individuals unable to reach them through lack of time, dis- 
tance or other causes. Would it be right to exclude such persons 
from collecting? In what manner have a certain coterie attained 
superior knowledge of the value of kinds over that of another class 
also studying at first hand? Ali honor to the museum expert! He 
is usually a hard and conscientious worker, who, not for value re- 
ceived, but perhaps for a consideration, collects, preserves and 
studies birds for the benefit of the public. Likewise the humble 
amateur—without the consideration. No one has, or should have, 
a monopoly of the knowledge of the value of a single species. With 
all respect for the writer, such sentiments are pure rot, unworthy 
of him and unjust to those at which they are aimed. — F. L. B.° 


In American Ornithology for January, Mr. Reed has given us 
much excellent -matter relating to the Warblers of the genus 
Geothlypis together with a plate showing the members in color, one- 
half natural size. F. L. B. 


Prof. H. A. Surface, Economic Zoologist of Pennsylvania, has 
made a strong point of bird protection since he entered the of- 
fice, in order that the people could understand why the birds should 
be preserved from an economic standpoint, The result has been 
most gratifying. Never before has there been such a strong senti- 
ment for the protection of birds in the State. F. L. B. 


Mr. Frank Bruen has an interesting article on the winter birds 
of Bristol, Conn., in a recent issue of a local paper. F. L. B. 


Mr. W. H. Brownson, of the Portland Adveriser, is now the editor 
of the Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society, and publishes 
in the former for January 14, “A List of the Birds Observed in 
Cumberland County (Maine) in 1904,” including 146 species; also 
on January 21, “A visitor from the North Pole,” an account of the 
capture of a Dovekie, blown in by a storm. ¥. L.-B. 


The editor is sorry that space did not permit the printing of the 
New Year Censo-Horizons this time, because other matter of more 
importance was received. He is glad to be able to report, how- 
ever, that there was more material sent in than could be 
printed in this number., If this were always true the editor would 
not only be saved a considerable amount of worry, but a better 
Bulletin would always be insured. Original field work which has 
for its object the increase of our knowledge of the birds is al- 
ways in great demand, and earnestly solicited. We have scarcely 
more than made a beginning in the study of bird habits. 








NOTEs. 







NOTES. 


THE Rosrn’s ReTuRN—Much has been said of late concerning the 
intelligence of birds. It is evident that birds are more or less in- 
telligent. Whether they act entirely by instinct or whether they 
have some mental faculties developed to a more or less degree we 
cannot say with certainty, but some of their actions show an 
amount of intelligence. 

In the spring of 1903 a young lady, living in a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., found a young Robin which had evidently fallen from 
a nest and was starving to death. She took it into the house and 
fed it and as it grew she became very much attached to it and it 
became very tame. After it was full grown it was allowed entire 
freedom. Every day it would go out and forage for itself but would 
always return at night to the house. A window was left open a 
few inches for it and every evening it would come into the house 
to roost, leaving again early in the morning. 

In the late fall when the Robins were migrating it too disappeared, 
presumably following its kin to their winter residence. 

This spring (1904) the lady was attracted by a Robin chirping 
noisily in a tree near the house. She hardly thought it possible 
that her Robin had returned but she went into the yard and spoke 
to the bird in the tree. The bird at first seemed a little shy but 
would let her approach quite close to it. At last it seemed to get 
more confidence and finally flew to her outstretched hand and 
alighted upon it. 

This summer it has again been roosting within the house every 
night and spending the day abroad. 

This not only proves that the bird returned to its haunts of the 


preceding summer but it proves also that it was able to recognize 
a human face. It apparently knew its friend when it saw her after 


an absence of several months.—Chreswell J. Hunt. 




























TRANSPLANTING A Ropixn.—Happening to be in the foundry flask 
yard July 4, 1904, I noticed a large cope leaning against a pile of 
flasks, the baffle boards of which made a series of shelves upon 
which were several robin’s nests; the arrangement being as in 
the subjoined sketch. Nests Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were complete; Nos. 
| 3 l 1’ 4 and 5 being merely foundations. 

ww * Ae Nos. 1 and 2 contained one egg each 


| i ow partly incubated I supposed. Visit- 
| 




















| ing the nests July 6, two eggs were 
l | found in nest No. 1. I called the 
| 
| 









| | attention of the yard foreman to the 

nests and asked him if he would try 
| | to protect them from harm. He ex- 
} | | claimed, “Well, that is hard luck, 


for we need that cope today.” After talking it over a little, we 
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concluded to take another cope as nearly like the first as could be 
had, putting it in the same position as the first and moving the 
nests to the same relative positions and await results. 

This plan was carried out excepting the arangement of the nests; 
for on July 7, when I again visited the nests, they were placed as 
shown below—the foundations Nos. 4 and 5 not having been moved. 
— 4 However, when I approached, Mrs. Robin was 
a o | eo seen sitting on nest No. 1. On July 8, she 

was on nest No. 2, but on the 9th, 11th, 12th, 


| 13th and 16th she was on No. 1. On July 26 





| 2 : 

| mp two young birds were found and the nest was 
| 

‘ 


ieee deserted on the 29th. Nest No. 3 was com- 

| pleted but did not seem to have been used. 
Mrs. Robin will no doubt remember her hard trials but eventual 
triumph over difficulties, a long time and steer clear of the flask 
yard; but I felt abundantly repaid for the experiment. Another 
time I should put all the eggs in one nest.—FRANK Bruen, Bristol, 


Conn., December, 1904. 








a 


Movinc A WreEN’s Home.—For the past two seasons a pair of 
House Wrens have built their nest in a crevice formed at the joint 
where brace and post meet on the veranda of the Bristol Golf Club 
Tea House. From May 11 to 27, this year (1904) the building was 
dismantied and moved to a new site about three-fourths of a mile 
distant. When the veranda was taken down the wren’s nest came 
out and fell to the ground. The men employed noticed the birds 
at that time but do not remember whether they were about after- 
wards or not. 

July 18, a pair of Wrens, presumably the same, were still using 
the crevice at the new location. 

My chain of evidence I know is weak in the above, and I write 
this more to draw out the experience of other members of the 
club than for its scientific value—FrRANK Bruen, Bristol, Conn., 
December, 1904. 


Birp BuiLtpers at Fauir.—Apropos to Mr. Bruen’s “Transplant- 
ing a Robin.” John Burroughs in Bird Lore, page 85, 19¢1, under 
the title of “A Bewildered Phcebe,” gives an instance of a builder 
at fault. The bird confronted by new conditions, blunders, but 
through its great industry is not altogether baffled by the multiplic- , 
ity of building sites. I have frequently observed the same trouble 
when the Robin or Pewee selected a place midway on a beam or 
plate partitioned by rafters into short stretches exactly alike, par- 
ticularly where there was no resting perch in full view of the nest- 
ing site. Naturally, when a corner of the building is chosen in 
the beginning, there is no difficulty, for it may be easily distin- 
guished. Less commonly the Bluebird, House Wren and Purple 
Martin err when building in a many-roomed box, also doubtless 





NOTEs. a 
the smaller Woodpeckers are sometimes bewildered when found 
digging indifferently in one of two or more cavities in the same 
stub. In fact the antiquated notion that a bird knows exactly what 
it is about at all times and places is no longer tenable.—Frank L. 
Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 


— 


Some New Jersey Recorpvs.—I am indebted to Dr. W. R. Wharton 
the past season for some substantial additions to my collection. 
The folowing kinds, taken in Salem county, New Jersey, near the 
Delaware river, on the dates given, and handled in the flesh by the 
writer, seem worthy Of special mention. 

Shoveler or Spoon-billed Duck (Spatula clypeata). A female, 
September 23. One or two are said to have been met with every 
fall. Considered quite rare along the coast. 

Florida Gallinule (Gallinula galeata). Two immature males, Sep- 
tember 2. Local sportsmen shoot an occasional specimen in mis- 
take for one of the larger Rails. 

Willet (Symphemia semipalmata). <A single male, October 8. 
This was in all probability a transient; although the species was at 
one time a summer resident. 

Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatum). An immature female, 
October 21. Another specimen was secured at the same place some 
time ago.—Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

Taylor’s Standard American Egg Catalogue, second edition, An 
Exchanger’s Guide and Collector’s Handbook. By Henry Reed Tay- 
lor. Price 25 cents. Alameda, California. 

In eleven pages of preliminaries, some racy, some serious, the 
author and F. M. Dille discuss several matters of interest, among 
which the one on “Egg Valuations” will prove of general interest 
because of the previous varying values, the determining factor 
seeming to be the abundance of the species in the market, and 
the possessor’s ability to secure prices in exchange. Purchase 
prices have always been far below exchange prices. It appears from 
this article that the prices herein quoted are the result of a sort 
of general agreement among those especially interested. The list 
“proper is, of course, merely a check-list with prices attached where 
any can be determined. Thus something over 250 of the species 
and sub-species listed are not accompanied by prices. A careful 
perusal of the list sets one wondering if .100 for Black Tern and 5.00 
for American Woodcock may not really stand for .10 and .59. Other 
evidences of rather careless work on the part of the printers leaves 
a degree of disappointment. But one cannot expect a list of this 
sort, especially at the price quoted, to be perfect. It is beyond 
question of great value to those who deal in eggs in any way. It 
suggests the possibility of a revival of the days now two decades 
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past when Oology was in the forefront. In our opinion Oology 
as such and such alone will never be able to stagger to its feet 
again. As a part of Ornithology in the broad sense it has its legiti- 
mate and necessary place, but as a distinct science it has and ever 
will prove a failure, for the very simple reason that it does not 
possess within itself the elements of a separate science. L. J. 


The Birds of the Rockies. By Leander S. Keyser. 

In this large octavo there is a sympathy of the author with his 
mountain surroundings and of the artist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
with the conception of the book, that one rarel¥ finds. No three-color- 
process colored pictures here, but finely executed colored engravings, 
full-page half-tone and sketchy marginal engravings. A good, clear 
and clean type makes easy reading of an entertainingly written ac- 
count of a bird-lover’s experiences in the Colorado mountains. If 
the author possesses any fault of execution it lies in giving himself 


too fully to the enamoring influences of the mountain environment. 
The price of the book, reduced to $1.50, will make it appeal to 
every lover of outdoors. L. J. 


Annual Report of the Division of Zoology, p. 159-180, also Reports 
of the Ornithologist for 1902 and 1903, p. 227-232, and 611-616, by 
Prof. H. A. Surface, in the Pennsylvania Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1903. 

I will quote the following as worthy of special mention: “During 


the summer the Turkey Vultures (Cathartes aura) were unusual in 
their northern flight. They have been seen as far north as Wil- 


liamsport, and a few at State College, Center county. * * * During 
the fall a Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis) was seen by us in Center 
_ county. * * * I have evidence that the American Crossbill (Loria 

curvirostra minor) nests in the central part of Pennsylvania, in the 
fact that during the middle of the summer of 1902 a pair of old 
birds accompanied by four of their young were seen for two days 
upon the State College campus, in Center county, feeding upon the 
mites of the cockscomb elm gall. During the winter, which was 
unusually long and severe, there was a decided immigration of 
northern birds into our State. Especially remarkable among these 
were the Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola leucura), the Crossbills (beth, 
specius of the genus Lovia), the Snowflake (Passerina nivalis), 
and the Pine Siskin (Spinus pinus). The severity of the winter 
resulted in killing most of the Quail (Colinus virginianus) of our 
State, many of the Wild Turkeys and some of the Ruffed Grouse. * 
* * * During the early portion of this spring (1904) there has been 
an unusual flight of the aquatic birds. In the vicinity of Harris- 
burg, gunners have shot several species of Wild Ducks, the Hol- 
bell’s Grebe, several specimens of the Whistling Swan (Olor co- 
lumbianus), and one specimen of the Trumpeter Swan (OQlor 
buccinator). We have been fortunate in securing speciments of these 
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very rare birds in this State, and hope to receive funds for having 
them permanently preserved in a State museum. There was also 
an unsusal flight of Gulls along the Susquehanna river ufter the 
breaking up of the ice, and this was doubtless due to the masses of 
ice filling the bays and covering their feeding grounds near the 
mouth of the river.” Modest quarterly and monthly bulletins with 
a mailing list of upward of twenty-four thousand names, have taken 
the place of the costly and highly colored picture books of a few 
years ago, and earnest efforts are being made to advance the knowl- 
edge of economic ornithology. For the first time in a number of 
years, continuous work is being done in the central part of the 
State, and while it might be said in criticism that more specific in- 
formation would in no wise detract from the popular nature of the 
records of the occurrence of certain of the rarer species secured, 
an immense amount of work is being done. F. L. B. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Amateur Sportsman, Vol. XXXII, No. 3. 

American Ornithology, Vol. V, Nos. 1, 2. 

Bird Lore, Vol. VII, No. 1. 

Boys and Girls, Vol. III, No. 4: Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 2. 
=—Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological Club, Vol. V. No. 4. 

Bulletin No. 18, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Biological Sur- 
vey. Distribution and Migration of North American Warblers. By 
Wells W. Cooke. 

Bulletin No. 19, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Biological sur- 
vey. Hunting Licenses, Their History, Objects and Limitations: 
By T. S. Palmer. 

—— Bulletin 222, Michigan State Agricultural College Experiment 
Station. 

Bulletin 150, 156. Ohio Agriculture Experiment Station. 

Bulletin No. 69. Pennsylvania State College Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station. 

Bulletins of Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, Vol. II, Nos. 
2. 8, 9. 

Cassinia, Vol. III. 

Colorado College Studies, Science Series. Vol. XI, Nos. 30. 31, 
32. 36, 37, 38. 

Condor, The, Vol. VII, No. 1. 

Journa! of the Maine Ornithological Society, The, Vol. VI. No. 4. 

Maine Sportman, Vol. XII, Nos. 136, 137. 

Naturalistie Canadien, Le, Vol. XXXI, No. 12; Vol. XXXII. No. 1. 

Ohio Naturalist, The, Vol. V, Nos. 2, 3. 

Ornithologische Monatschrift, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 11, 12; Vol. XXX. 
No. 1. 

—freport of the Michigan State Board of Agriculture, 1904. 

Summer Resident Birds of Brewster County, Texas. By Thos. 
H. Montgomery. Jr. From The Auk, Vol. XXII, No. 1. 
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